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ENGLISH PARSING. 



DEFINITIONS 
OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

%* The parenthetical parts of the following definitions may 
generally be omitted, for practical convenience, in quotation. 
The omissions will also leave simple forms to be committed to 
memory by young pupils, although it will be generally expedient 
to read and explain each definition fully, before the incomplete 
form is prescribed. 

1. The Noun is a name (constituting a distinct inde- 
pendent notion) ; as, " The tree grows ; " " Our books 
are new ; " " James went away ; " "A city was built." 

2. The Adjective (can, in general, stand immediately 
before the Noun, and) qualifies or describes the Noun 
(without asserting any thing) ; as, " A happy man ; " " A 
human being ; " " Several instances ; " " Any apples." 

The Articles (are Adjectives of a peculiar kind, serving 
to) mark some one, or particular ones, of a class of ob- 
jects. The Articles are a, an, and the; as, "Bring a 
book ; " " We have an excellent house ; " " The park and 
the gardens are beautiful." 

3. The Pronoun is a substitute for the Noun (but not 
of itself expressing the full meaning of the Noun) ; as, 
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" We came home ; 99 " Where art thou ? " " He spoke to 
/Am." 

4. The Verb is the word by which we can assert ; as, 
" The children weep ; 99 " The boy ran ; 99 " He speaks 
respectfully ; 99 "I satisfied him." 

The Participle (is a peculiar kind of Adjective which) 
partakes of the form and meaning of the Verb ; as, 
" Weeping children ; 99 " The boy was running ; 99 "These 
words were spoken ;" "I am satisfied. 99 

5. The Preposition expresses (without asserting) the 
relation of one notion to another ; as, " I went from 
London ; " "I went with James ; 99 " He resides at Rich- 
mond ; " " We are partners in trade.* 

6. The Adverb modifies the meaning of a Verb, an 
Adjective, or another Adverb ; as, " I was truly happy ; " 
" You often told me ; " "I thought otherwise ; 99 " He did 
it very quickly. 99 

7. The Conjunction joins one notion or thought to 
another (in order to express, but not to assert, choice, 
combination, and other ideas) ; as, " I walked, and Wil- 
liam rode " Give me a pen or a pencil ; 99 " You told 
me, but I forgot ; 99 " I respect him, because he is honest." 

8. The Interjection is an abrupt expression (of 
thought or emotion) ; as, " 0, I have forgotten my 
book ; 99 " Alas ! I was deceived ! " " Hark ! it thunders ; " 
" Hush ! you will disturb him." 
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ETYMOLOGY.- 

1. Classification of Words. 
[Text-Book, pt. 1. ch. 1 & 2.] 

Questions. Into what two classes are the letters of the 
alphabet usually divided ? What is a vowel ? — a consonant ? 

— a letter ? — a syllable ? — a monosyllable, &c. P — a diphthong ? 

— a triphthong ? What species of letter must every syllable 
contain ? Give the syllabic names and divisions of the words in 
the following Exercises, and point out each syllabic vowel; 
.(thus, Pride is a monosyllable, its syllabic vowel being i ; Goetk 
is a dissyllable, the syllabic vowels being o in go, and e in eth.) 
What is meant by a word ? Into what classes, or parts of speech, 
may English words be divided? Define the Adverb, — the Ad- 
jective, — the Verb, &c. 

Name as parts of speech the words of the following Ex- 
ercises, and quote the definitions. Afterwards, point out the 
nouns alone in the order of their occurrence, — the verbs alone, 

— the conjunctions alone, &c. 

Exercises. 

Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit 
before a fall. I heard an amusing story about Alfred the 
king. Jane met her brother as she was going towards 
the park. Hark! some person sings beautifully in the 
garden. Your kind advice was soon communicated to 
Henry, and he readily adopted it. He is now with his 
worthy friends at Brighton; buty alast they entertain 
little hope of his recovery. 
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2. Op the Noun, 
{Text-Book, pt I. ch. 3.] 

Questions. What is a Noun ? — A Proper Noun P — A Com- 
mon Noun? — A Collective Noun? — An Abstract Noun? 
Give a sentence containing a Proper Name along with some 
Common Name of a class to which it may relate. Give a sen- 
tence containing a Proper Noun converted into a Common 
Noun. Why do you regard that Noun as Common ? Give a 
sentence containing a Collective Noun. A sentence contain- 
ing an Abstract Noun. 

Name, as parts of speech, the words in the following sen- 
tences, giving a particular description of the Nouns. 

Exercises. 

Put away the evil of your doings. William came over 
from Normandy, and fought against Harold in the famous 
battle of Hastings. Egypt was a settled kingdom ruled 
by a Pharaoh, at the time of Abram. Idleness is the 
parent of Want and Pain. The Romans invaded the 
country of the Britons. Freedom found a home in the 
mountains. Give me the mind of a Kepler, a Newton, 
or a Leibnitz. Piety and virtue are the noblest accom- 
plishments. Several Johnsons are among the subscribers. 

w Child of the Sun, refulgent Summer comes, 
He comes attended by the sultry Hours." — Thomson. 

3. Of the Adjective. 
[ Text-Book, pt. 1. ch. 4] 

Questions. What is an Adjective ? Why is the Adjective 
so called ? What name does the Noun sometimes get, to dis- 
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languish it from the Adjective ? Show that Substantive is an 
appropriate name P What are those Adjectives called, which 
refer merely to the position or extent of the object denoted by 
a Noun ? Mention some Definitives* Give examples of those 
Definitives that are called Numeral Adjectives ; — of those that 
are called Demonstrative ; — of those that are called Distri- 
butive. Is the Noun to which an Adjective relates always ex*- 
pressed ? If you do not supply the Noun, what is the Adjective 
equivalent to ? Which of the Definitives are commonly called 
Articles? What distinguishing names have these Articles? 
What are the distinct uses of on and a ? 

Name, as parts of speech, the words in the subjoined sen- 
tences, giving particular description of the Nouns and Adjec- 
tives. 

Exercises. 

Borneo is an island of vast extent. The result of this, 
plot was very disastrous. ' Hume is an historian of great 
celebrity. He was an intrepid and at the same time a 
skilful soldier. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 
Mary of Scotland enjoyed few of the usual advantages of 
exalted station and sovereign power. Some nations of 
Africa are distinguished for native mildness and hospi- 
tality; but many are treacherous and cruel. A wheat 
garland was the ancient decoration of Ceres, the goddess 
of husbandry. I found him in a humour suitable for such 
an enterprise. Elizabeth was a powerful and a steady 
friend to Henry the Fourth, the first monarch of the 
house of Bourbon. I told you what book I wanted ; the 
typography of that is too small. 

4. Of the Pronoun. 

[Text-Book, pt. 1. ch. 5.] 

Q uestions. What is a Pronoun ? What are the three prin- 
cipal species of Pronouns ? What are Personal Pronouns ? — 
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Kelatives ? — Interrogatives ? Mention some of the Personal 
Pronouns. Give a sentence containing a Relative Pronoun. — 
A sentence containing an Interrogative Pronoun. Distinguish 
the three orders of Personal Pronouns. When may the words 
this and that be properly called Demonstrative Pronouns? 
What Definitives may, in like circumstances, be named Dis- 
tributive Pronouns P 

Distinguish the parts of speech in the following sentences, 
and describe specially the Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns. 

Exercises. 

She and her sister live with their brother, who is a 
merchant. He is very kind to them ; and they love and 
respect him for his many virtues. You bestowed that 
favour on a man that gratefully remembers your goodness, 
and that well deserved it. Who accomplished this result, 
and what were the mighty instruments which he employed ? 
We looked upon the Dead Sea, and our hearts thrilled 
with awe; for its dark waters cover the sites of those 
ancient towns whose iniquity brought upon them a swift 
destruction. 

5. Op the Verb. 
\Text-Book> pt. 1. ch. 6.] 

Questions. What is a Verb? Why is it so called ? How 
may a Verb be compared with a syllabic vowel ? What may we 
call those parts of a Verb by which no assertion is made ? How 
are the assertive parts of a Verb known P Give examples of 
assertion by means of the Verb write. Give sentences con- 
taining unassertive forms of the same Verb. What are the 
three principal kinds of Verbs ? Define them, and give exam- 
ples. Into what two kinds are Active Verbs divided P Define 
these, and give examples. 
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Name the parts of speech in the following sentences, describ- 
ing more particularly the Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, and 
Verbs. 

Exercises. 

The lake reflects the sky. Cook sailed round the globe. 
Novelty is not the only source of zeal. The subtle philo- 
sopher appeared in the new character of an historian. 
Addison contributed several papers to the Tatler. The 
Athenians had lost all concern for their honour. The 
island of Borneo is traversed by the equator. The rocky 
masses present on every side a steep acclivity. The brief 
revival of elegant literature in the twelfth century was a 
premature spring. Mount Hermon is always capped with 
snow. They would not listen to advice. The nephew of 
the physician rose to nearly equal celebrity. European 
mariners dread the rocky islets in the Chinese Sea. The 
young prince devoted a considerable portion of his time 
to the study of theology. 

6. Op the Preposition, Adverb, Conjunction, and 
Interjection. 

[Text-Book, pt. 1. ch. 7.] 

Questions. What is a Preposition ? How would you distin- 
guish between a Verb and a Preposition ? Give a sentence 
containing a Preposition. What is an Adverb ? Give an ex- 
ample of an Adverb modifying an Adjective ; — a Verb ; — an 
Adverb. What is meant by modifying? To what kind of 
phrase is every Adverb equivalent ? What Preposition phrase 
is equivalent to when f — now f — slowly f What common ter- 
mination have many Adverbs ? What is a Conjunction ? Give 
a sentence containing a Conjunction. WTiat is an Interjection ? 

B 4 
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Mention some of the principal Interjections. How do some 
Verbs, Adjectives, &c. assume the character of Interjections ? 

Distinguish, with particular description, all the parts of speech 
in the following sentences. 

Exercises. 

Great Britain has very few islands on its eastern coast. 
Sinai is not a particular summit, but a group of extremely 
barren and rugged cliffs, tumbled about in great disorder, 
and affording prospects of the wildest grandeur. Too 
daring prince, ah ! whither dost thou run ? How pathe- 
tically were the deaths of Saul and Jonathan lamented by 
David, although he was the anointed successor to the 
throne of Israel. Hail! awful scenes that calm the 
troubled breast. The rest of the ground, excepting a 
farm-house, is entirely open, and lies between two ridges. 
The arrangement, indeed, is already completed, if he has 
obtained the sanction of James or William, Will you 
accompany me to town ? 0, yes, I will gladly go with 
you, for I am quite disposed for a walk. The mountains 
of Seir command an extensive prospect over dreary 
heights, amongst which, however, are some fertile valleys. 
The French troops were equally vigilant at the gates, yet 
made no objections to our passing through the town. 
False wizard, avaunt ! 

7. The Accidence of Nouns. 
[Text-Book, pt. 1. ch. 8, 9, & 10.] 

Questions. What are the three accidents of Nouns ? De- 
fine them. How many Numbers are there ? When is a Noun 
said to be of the Singular Number? — the Plural? Give the 
general rule for the formation of the Plural of Nouns. Dis- 
tinguish when «, and when e«, should be added. Give examples 
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of each. How do nouns in y form the Plural ? What Nouns 
ending in y merely add Spell the Plurals of Money, Chimney, 
Journey. How do nouns in fe commonly form the Plural ? 
Mention exceptions. Mention some Nouns in / that take ves in 
the Plural. How do Nouns in o generally form the Plural ? 
What exceptions are there ? Give the Plurals of Ox, Child, 
Woman, Penny, Brother, Pea, Die. Give examples of the syl- 
labic diphthong oo being changed into ee for the Plural. What 
are the Plurals of Louse and Mouse ? Give examples of Nouns 
having one form for both Numbers. What are the Plurals of 
Court-martial, Brother-in-law, Handful, Mouse-trap ? — of 
Magus, Radius, Formula, Larva, Animalculum, Datum, Efflu- 
vium, Erratum, Memorandum, Stratum, Automaton, Pheno- 
menon, Analysis, Axis, Ellipsis, Parenthesis, Appendix, Index, 
Genus, Apparatus, Species, Minutiae, Cherub, Genius, Isthmus ? 

How many Genders are there ? Name and distinguish them. 
Give examples of Nouns made Masculine or Feminine, that are 
properly Neuter. What is the principal termination denoting 
the distinction of Gender ? Give examples. Give instances of 
Gender distinguished by different words ; — of Gender denoted 
by the addition of a word. Is the noun Man always Masculine? 
— Explain. When is the Gender of a Noun said to be In- 
definite, and when is it said to be Common ? 

How many Cases are there? Name and distinguish them. 
Give a sentence containing the Nominative Singular of the 
Noun dog; — one containing its Possessive; — its Objective. 
How is the Possessive Singular formed ? — the Possessive Plu- 
ral ? How is the Objective formed ? When is an apostrophe, 
without «, used as the Possessive sign ? To what phrase is the 
Possessive generally equivalent? Decline the Noun boy; — 
woman ; — city. 

In parsing the subjoined Exercises, tell the Gender, Number, 
and Case of each Noun. 

Exercises. 

One of the noblest Christian virtues is to love our 
enemies* The ass dressed himself in a lion's skin. The 
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mountains are crowned with enormous masses of ice. 
Your friend is a genius of no ordinary kind. The matter 
can be settled without any strife. Wisdom uttereth her 
voice in the streets. The Princess Anne's accession to 
the throne excited general satisfaction. The clergy are 
the chief supporters of the scheme. Saunderson, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Cambridge, was blind, and yet 
gave excellent lectures on light and colours. Each boy 
got a handful of nuts. The king and parliament make 
the laws and impose taxes. I have several fine cameos 
in this cabinet. The hireling shepherd fled when he saw 
the wolf coming. Half of the population are employed 
in trade and manufactures. The pea puts forth tendrils. 
All the ships' guns were thrown overboard. The Text- 
Book of Arithmetic contains five appendixes. Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, and be wise. 
That apparatus is quite useless. The stag's horns were 
entangled in the branches. Time halts not in his fleet 
career. The fleet consisted of twenty sail. Three Avons 
are enumerated among the rivers of England. The 
highest summits of Ararat attain the height of 17,260 
English feet. At Greenwich is the celebrated Royal 
Hospital for disabled seamen. A division of the ships of 
war were at anchor off Dungeness. Many suffered per- 
secution for righteousness' sake. The word larva originally 
signifies a mask. Count the number of wea in that para- 
graph. No charm in the female sex can compensate the 
want of virtue. Southey was poet -laureate. The Misses 
Thornton subscribed very liberally. 

" Athens, among her graceful sons, 
Found equal lovers for the princely maid." — Akenside. 
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8. The Accidence op Adjectives and Pronouns. 
[Text-Book, pt. I. ch. 11 & 12.] 

Questions. What is the only kind of Accidence belonging 
generally to English Adjectives ? Can you mention the only 
Adjectives that have the distinction of Singular and Plural 
forms ? What is the use of Comparison ? How many degrees 
of Comparison are there ? Name and distinguish them. Give 
a sentence containing an Adjective of the Positive degree ; — 
of the Comparative ; — of the Superlative. How are the Com- 
parative and Superlative formed ? Compare small, large, early. 
Spell earliest What is the special rule for Adjectives ending 
my? What syllabic change do the Comparative and Super- 
lative forms make upon the Positive ? Is this in any instance 
inconvenient? By what general rule is the inconvenience 
avoided ? Give examples. What Adverbs, besides more and 
most, may be called Adverbs of degree ? How are certain Ad- 
jectives prevented from taking Comparison ? Give examples. 
Mention the three degrees of near, better, latest, old, bad, mucky 
many, farther, less. What kind of Comparison are these Ad- 
jectives said to have? Why? Compare also the Adjectives 
inner, outer, low, uppermost, hindmost, former. What peculiarity 
is in the Comparison of these ? 

Why should you expect Pronouns to have the accidents of 
Gender, Number, and Case ? What is the Gender of If — of 
thou f What is the masculine pronoun of the third person ? — 
the feminine? — the neuter? Does who represent masculine, 
feminine, or neuter nouns ? — does which f — does that f De- 
cline the first personal Pronoun; — the second; — the third. 
Decline the relative who ; — which — that. What are the pos- 
sessive cases of the personal Pronouns sometimes called ? Men- 
tion the possessive Pronouns that occur only as nominatives or 
objectives. Give examples. What is the objective singular of 
thouf— of shef— of If— of he f— of it f— of who f What is 
the possessive plural of thou, &c. ? What are the compound 
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personal Pronouns consisting of a Noun and a possessive Ad- 
jective ? Give examples of what and which used as definitive 
Adjectives ; — of what occurring as a compound relative. What 
is the signification of the compound relative whoever f Mention 
similar compounds. What is the nature of the word whether f 
— either f — neither f — both f 

In parsing the following Exercises, give a full etymological 
description of the Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns. 

Exercises. 

This substance has a bluish colour, and is rather soft 
and flexible. The Jews' obduracy is frequently reproved 
in their own Scriptures. Lydia Sigourney, the Felicia 
Hemans of America, has not the high chivalrous spirit of 
the English poetess ; but in its place, she evinces a more 
lively perception of the beauties of nature. To whose 
kindness are we indebted for all this? I never was 
guilty of the meanness which you impute to me. Some 
of Milton's most pathetic passages are due to his loss of 
sight. My house is not very far from yours. Who knows 
not that Moses* meekness and Solomon's wisdom are pro- 
verbial? Which species of seed produces the earliest 
crop ? A friend of mine devised a better means of illus- 
tration. Throngs of insects try their thin wings, and- 
dance in the warm beams that waked them into life. A 
vassal is a dependant upon a superior lord, to whom he 
owes service ; a tenant holds land or houses of another, 
and owes rent ; a serf is a slave, and owes himself and all 
that he has. Ours is the largest house in the village, but 
our garden is much smaller than that of the Dixons. In 
what year was the battle fought, and whether were the 
French or the English victorious ? What I admire most 
in that flower is its graceful stalk. Whoever travels 
towards the margin of the horizon finds that he is always 
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at the same distance from it. Both the captain and your- 
self are well aware that what I now state is true. Rely 
on your own judgment, and do whatever you think 
proper. 

9. The Accidence of Verbs., 
[Text-Book, pt. 1. ch. 13 & 14.] 

Questions. Which of our Verbs merely asserts without 
implying any quality ? What may other Verbs be called, as 
implying some quality while they assert ? And by what name 
is the Verb To be distinguished from Adjective Verbs ? (See 
Text-Book, pt. 1. ch. 6. § 8.) In the sentence " The dog 
slept, 1 * show that the verb slept has an adjective as well as an 
assertive character. What Accidents belong to Verbs ? What 
are the Number and Person of a Verb ? Tell the Number and 
Person of the Verbs in these sentences — w We were there." — 
" She is in London."— " You are older than I am."—" Thou 
art sure that the man was honest." — " I was at home, and my 
brothers were at school." What other Accident, besides 
Number and Person, have assertive Verbs ? What is Tense ? 
What are the three distinctions of Time ? What simple Tenses 
belong to English Verbs ? What is the Mode or Mood of a 
Verb ? Name the principal Modes. Which of these are un- 
assertive ? What is usually the sign of the Infinitive ? De- 
scribe the Infinitive Mode ; — the Participle ; — the Indicative ; 

the Subjunctive ; — the Imperative. What is the Conjugation 
of a Verb ? Conjugate the Verb To be, in its simple forms. — 
The Verb To take. What limited meaning is sometimes applied 
to the word Conjugation ? Conjugate the principal parts of the 
Verb Take ; — of the Verb Desire. How are the other parts of 
a Verb known, when these three are known ? How are the 
Past Tense and Perfect Participle generally formed? What 
Verbs are called Irregular ? Conjugate the principal parts of 
the Verbs shine, meet, make> let, forbear, &c. 

Mention those Verbs called Defective. In what are thej 
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defective? How are they employed? What other Verb, 
besides these Defectives, is sometimes used as auxiliary to an 
Infinitive ? Conjugate the Verb do. What other Verbs occur 
as Auxiliaries ? What part of the principal Verb do they pre- 
cede? Are they Defective? What is a Compound Verb? 
What part of a Compound Verb is personal or assertive? 
Conjugate shall and will with the Infinitive of the verb To 
teach; — should and would with ditto; — may, can, and must, 
with the Infinitive of the Verb To write; — might and could 
with ditto; — do with the Infinitive of the Verb To permit; — 
did with ditto; — be with the Perfect and Imperfect Participles 
of the Verb To persuade; — have with the Perfect Participle 
of the Verb To do;— ditto with the Perf. Partic. of the Verb 
To seek. 

What names are given to the following compound forms? — 
shall or will with an Infinitive ; should or would with an Infini- 
tive ; may, can, or must, with an Infinitive ; might or could with 
an Infinitive? What is the Emphatic form of the Present 
Tense? — of the Past? What is the Progressive form of the 
Present Tense ? -— of the Past ? — of the Future ? What is the 
Perfect Tense of a Verb? — the Pluperfect? — the Future 
Perfect ? Explain the distinct uses of shall and will. 

In parsing the following Exercises, give a full etymological 
description of the Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, and Verbs. 
Explain the propriety of shall or will. 

Exercises. 

Our experiment was perfectly successful. The child 
was playing with some beads. They who despise reproof 
are foolish. The tiger will attack all kinds of animals. 
Whom dost thou think me ? His wife besought the 
emperor to delay the execution of the sentence. The 
snow is drifted into hollows. " Strike," said Themistocles, 
" but hear me." We should labour to fulfil the purposes 
of our being. The wild quadrupeds were driven from 
their accustomed haunts. Who built the house that is 
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next to Mr. Rushton's premises ? Tell me where thou 
hast been wandering. He wished for the wings of an 
eagle, that he might fly away to those happy abodes. 
I am blamed without reason. Neither the desire of 
wealth nor the dread of poverty can shake the virtue of 
an honest man. I am glad to hear that you have slept 
well. Ellen is writing to her brother. Rejoice not when 
thine enemy falleth. We shall have finished before your 
arrival. Thomas shall go with you. I present you with 
this Bible, hoping that you will diligently study its sacred 
lessons. I shall be punished, and nobody will be sorry 
for it. Where have you laid the writing paper which I 
brought from town? Several reasons may be assigned 
for such a proceeding. You must learn your lesson, or 
you will incur disgrace. If thou faint in the day of ad- 
versity, thy strength is small. She did not sing many 
songs ; but those which she did sing were very pleasing. 
Unless you promise amendment, you shall not resume 
your place. Where should I have left the parcel? 
Lisbon had already suffered severely from an earthquake. 
That man, though he had wealth, would still be covetous. 
Having formed no expectation, they could experience no 
disappointment. The prince ought to have remembered 
that generosity should be guided by prudence. Do for- 
give me, and I will be more careful in future. If I knew 
where he lives, I should write to him immediately. 

Three years she grew in sun and shower. 

Then Nature said, " A lovelier flower 

On earth was never sown ; 

This child I to myself will take ; 

She shall be miae, and I will make 

A lady of my own." Wordsworth. 
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SYNTAX. 

1. The Verb and its Subject. 
[Text-Book, pt. 2. ch. 1 & 2.] 

Rule 1. The subject of a personal verb is expressed in 
the nominative case; as, "They speak to him;" "I 
speak to him " The man speaks/' 

Rule 2. A personal verb agrees with its subject in 
number and person ; as, " They speak to him ;" " I speak 
to him ;" " The man speaks" 

Questions. What is a Sentence ? — a Simple Sentence ? — a 
Compound Sentence? — a Clause? — Exemplify and explain. 
By what words are Simple Sentences united to form Compound 
Sentences ? What is Syntax ? Name its two principal parts. 
What is Etymological Parsing ? — Syntactical Parsing ? What 
are the essential parts of a Simple Sentence ? What Rule of 
Syntax applies to the Subject of a Personal Verb ? What are 
Personal Verbs ? Repeat the Rule applicable to Verbs Per- 
sonal. 

To what class of words does the Subject of a Verb generally 
belong? Exemplify with a singular Noun; — with a plural 
Pronoun; — with a plural Noun; — with the singular Pronoun 
of the 2nd person, and a Past Tense. How may we ascertain 
whether a Relative Pronoun is the Subject of a Verb ? Give 
an example of a sentence in which a Relative occurs as a Sub- 
ject; — not as a Subject. What is the natural position of a 
Nominative in respect to its Verb? In what circumstances 
does the Nominative follow its Verb ? — Give examples. What 
mode of a Verb has its Nominative generally suppressed? — 
Exemplify. • 

Parse the following Exercises according to Etymology and 
Syntax. Decline some of the Nouns and Pronouns, and con- 
jugate each Verb. 
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Exercises. 

Alexander wept. We remain. Earth shook. Birds 
fly. Jacob fled. Go thou. I had. Shall I ? He arrived. 
It appears. Knowest thou ? Borne fell. Come ye. They 
were. Come ye? Warriors fought. Remember. She 
sank. Creation sleeps. Who retreat ? Should Romans ? 
We ought. Thou wiliest. Radii converge. They who 
retreat rebel. Thou wilt. Minutiae perplex. We must* 
Did you? Spring enlivens. Thou canst. Anne foresaw. 
Witnesses appeared. Grace which pities interposed. 

2. Adjectives and Possessives. 
[ Text-Book, pt 2. ch. 3.] 

Rule 3. An Adjective relates to the noun or pronoun 
which it qualifies ; as, " Good children possess true hap- 
piness ;" " That tree produced more apples last year." 

Rule 4. The possessive case of a noun or pronoun is 
governed by the name of the thing owned or possessed ; 
as, " Man's conduct is to be tested by his motives." 

Questions. Repeat the syntactical Rule for Adjectives. 
Can a Noun have no more than one Adjective, or an Adjective 
relate to only one Noun ? Give examples of an Adjective pre- 
ceding its Noun; — following its Noun. Repeat the Rule for 
the Possessive Case. What part of speech does a Noun or 
Pronoun in the Possessive Case nearly resemble ? 

Exercises. 

Good sense predominates. The servants knew. In- 
genious plans prospered. Better days began. Numerous 
errata occur. The worst calamities befell. Several species 
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grew. The help requisite arrived. Our bravest hero 
died. Each shining globe revolves. Man's vigour fails. 
Her virtue shone conspicuous. These three equal super- 
ficies coincide. A thicker stratum succeeded. Are such 
materials costly ? I safe repose. An oak tree flourished. 
What mortal dared? His little army's last remains 
perished. No other hope remains. Your own prudence 
dictates. Every one's j udgment determined. She weep - 
ing exclaimed. Its smooth sloping sides expand. Their 
commander's admirable tactics prevailed. That exemplary 
husband, father, citizen, expired. Richard the Third's 
ambition proved vain. 

3. Prepositions and Transitive Verbs. 
[ Text-Book, pt. 2. ch. 4.] 

Rule 5. A Preposition relates its antecedent to its 
object or consequent ; as, " Gibraltar is a fortress in the 
south of Spain " The fortress belongs to us." 

Rule 6. The object of a preposition is expressed in the 
objective case ; as, " Gibraltar is a fortress in the south 
of Spain ; " " The fortress belongs to us." 

Rule 7. The direct object of a transitive verb is in the 
objective case; as, " The English possess Gibraltar; 99 
" David attacked the Philistines, and subdued them. 99 

Questions. What is the natural place of a Preposition in a 
sentence ? Give an example. In what other way do we some- 
times find a Preposition placed ? Give examples. Repeat the 
Rule for Prepositions. To what class of words does the object 
of a Preposition generally belong? Give the Rule for the 
object of a Preposition. What is the only other part of speech 
that governs un objective case ? Repeat the Rule. What is a 
Verb Transitive ?• What is the natural position *of its object? 
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Give an instance of the reverse arrangement. What part of 
speech when used as an object always precedes the governing 
Verb. Give an example. What occasions that arrangement ? 

In the following Exercises, give merely the syntactical 
parsing of each word* 

Exercises. 

Lisbon is in Portugal, at the mouth of the Tagus. He 
entered into the minutiae of his subject. Such apparent 
unconcern surprised me- From purity of thought all 
pleasure springs. I love the children among whom I 
labour. Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone. 
Candidates without number presented themselves. Value 
the counsels of experience. Has she a brother in India ? 
With much difficulty we brought our ships to land. I had 
a pleasant walk along the city ramparts. Name the per- 
son whose claim you support. What tributaries follow 
him to Rome ? His poetry I prefer for these two reasons. 
Many absurd schemes obtained encouragement at the 
same time. The plan which you recommend I adopt 
with eagerness. Thou reproachest a man whom I honour 
on many accounts. The power of music all our hearts 
allow. Mary's uncle brought news that delighted her. 
Few whom the love of country inspired were against the 
proposal. 

4. Adverbs and Conjunctions. 
[ Text-Book, pt. 2. ch. o.] 

Rule 8. An Adverb relates to the verb, adjective, or 
adverb, which it modifies ; as, " The work proceeds 
slowly;" " Their loss is the most afflictive j" " Few men 
have risen so rapidly" 
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Rule 9. Conjunctions combine two or more words or 
sentences; as, "Andrew and he were schoolfellows;" 
" I may come, but I will not promise." 

Questions. Give' the Rule of Syntax concerning the Ad- 
verb. What position is appropriate for an Adverb ? When a 
Conjunction unites two or more distinct subjects into one com- 
pound subject, how is the syntax of the Verb affected ? Give 
an example. When the subjects have a distinguishing or 
alternative Conjunction between them, how is the syntax of 
the Verb affected P Give an example. When subjects con- 
nected by a copulative Conjunction are of different persons, 
what kind of Verb is employed? Give examples. When 
subjects distinguished by an alternative Conjunction are of 
different persons or numbers, how should the Verb be used ? 
Give examples. What concord is there between predicates 
combined by a Conjunction ? 

Parse the following Exercises according to both Etymology 
and Syntax. 

Exercises 

Goshen lay between Egypt and Canaan. White watery 
clouds still hung in the sky. Scott immediately rose 
from his couch, and walked up and down the room. 
Here stands the oak. Meekness and majesty unite in 
Moses' character. You argue so intemperately, that I 
decline all further discussion. Art, glory, freedom fail, 
but nature still is fair. Come, you and I have a pretty 
long journey before us. As you expressed a wish for 
the papers, we now send them to you. You were at 
Oxford, if I mistake not. In this dialogue, my wife, the 
chaplain, and I, soon joined. The Britons then asserted 
their own independence, which they preserved for nearly 
fifty years. The situation or some striking feature of a 
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place in which the Saxons established themselves, readily 
suggested the geographical name. Be much more thought- 
ful about religious than about worldly interests. 

5. The Infinitive Mode. 
[ Text-Book, pt. 2. ch. 6.] 

Rule 10. The Infinitive Mode may be governed by a 
verb, an adjective, or a noun ; as, " I desire to go "I 
am desirous to go ; n "I have a desire to go" 

Mule 1 1. The Infinitive Mode, omitting its sign, may 
form a compound verb with one of the auxiliaries — 
May, Can, Shall, Will, Must, and Do ; as, " People may 
think that I should retaliate, but I will not do so." 

Questions. What is the general Rule according to which 
the Infinitive is governed? What special Rule is there for 
the government of the Infinitive by Auxiliary Verbs ? What 
other Verbs are often found governing an Infinitive without 
the sign ? Of what kind are those Verbs which do not natu- 
rally govern an Infinitive? Under what circumstances can 
transitive Verbs govern an Infinitive ? Give an example. 

Parse the following sentences according to Etymology, and 
merely refer to the syntactical relations, without quoting the 
Rules. 

Exercises. 

He must have a right to expect remuneration. I may 
trust that no Englishman of the present day will venture 
to deny these assertions. The Britons now requested 
the Saxons to depart ; but the latter refused to quit a 
country so attractive. No man can love falsehood for its 
own sake. We should endeavour to improve daily in 
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virtue and useful knowledge. We ought to love our 
enemies, and to pray for them. Need I mention Howard, 
ever anxious to alleviate human misery ? Sound thought 
and well matured reflection could have no share in such 
performances. Can Holla's words add vigour to the 
virtuous energies which inspire your hearts? Do not 
let slip this opportunity, for you may never have such 
another. This disappointment shall not subdue my 
courage, though it will make me use greater caution. 
The absurdity of some of these opinions, and the uncertain 
foundation of others, cannot escape detection. Am I to 
consider myself free to accept or reject that grave pro- 
posal ? 

6. Participles with Auxiliaries. 
[Text-Book, pt 2. ch. 7.] 

Rule 12. The auxiliary verb Have forms a compound 
verb by the addition of a perfect participle ; as, " All 
Europe has borne testimony to his merit "Have you 
written the letter ?" 

Rule 13. The auxiliary verb Be forms a compound 
verb by the addition of a perfect or an imperfect par- 
ticiple ; as, "The letter is written;" "I am writing 
another letter " The parcel is to be forwarded to- 
morrow." 

Questions. Repeat the Rule for the use of the Auxiliary 
Rave. What name is given to the compound tense I have 
written f — / had written f — / shall have written f Repeat the 
Rule for the use of the Verb Be as an Auxiliary. What name 
is given to the form / am writing f — / was writing f What 
sense has a Perfect Participle when preceded by the Auxiliary 
Be f What is it that some grammarians call the Passive Voice 
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of a Verb ? When the Perfect Participle occurs without an 
Auxiliary, how should it be parsed ? 

In parsing the following sentences, take the parts of com- 
pound Verbs separately. Give the syntactical as well as the 
etymological parsing. 

Exercises. 

They have sent me to the place to which you were, 
sent. He is searching for something which he does not 
wish to find. On the Peak of Teneriffe, five zones of 
temperature may be traced, at successive intervals, by 
corresponding zones of vegetation. The companions of 
our childhood, and of each succeeding period, have had a 
great influence on our characters. The news was imme- 
diately published through the camp. Very accurate ex- 
periments have been made, to ascertain the velocity with 
which sound travels in the atmosphere. Columbus, eager 
to know the state of the colony which he planted, was 
proceeding directly to Hispaniola. Some of his adherents 
having settled in that country were known to be stirring 
up rebellion. Cascades and fountains, whose waters are 
in their fall divided into drops, exhibit rainbows to the 
spectator if properly situated during the time of the sun's 
shining. He found the cardinal languishing under a mor- 
tal distemper. He must have met with no very gracious 
reception upon his return to Spain. The opportunity 
presented to you was let slip, because, fearing to be. 
rejected, you would not make the required application. 

7. Substantives referring to the same thing. 
[Text-Book, pt. 2. ch. 8.] 

Rule 14. When two nouns, or a noun and pronoun, 
occur in apposition, the one serving to identify or explain 
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the other, they are in the same case ; as, " William my 
cousin, assisted me " We spoke of Campbell the poet;" 
" Will you slight your benefactor — him who saved you 
from such misfortune?" 

Rule 15. When two nouns, or a noun and pronoun, 
are related by the interposition of a passive or a neuter 
verb, they are in the same case; as, " William is my 
cousin;' 9 " He became a teacher;" " My cousin is named 
William ;" " I knew him to be a good teacher" 

Questions. What is Apposition? What is the Rule for 
Substantives in apposition ? When may the Conjunction or be 
regarded as joining words in apposition ? Give an example. 
What is the use of as when employed between words in apposi- 
tion ? Give an example. Repeat the Rule for Substantives 
related by a Passive or a Neuter Verb? Give an example, 
adapted to that Rule, of two Substantives in the objective, 
with an Imperfect Participle as the apposition Verb. 

Exercises. 

Ye must submit yourselves to me in the name of my 
lord the King of Castile. Of the four writers who have 
transmitted this story, two, Matthew and John, were 
apostles. Highest queen of state, great Juno comes. 
Clerc, or Clericus, a scholar, came to signify an eccle- 
siastic, because the clergy were, for many centuries, the 
only scholars. The popes by degrees became powerful 
temporal princes. The meaning, the primitive meaning, 
of both words is the same. King John of France was 
taken prisoner by Edward the Third at the battle of 
Poictiers. Grammar may be divided into two chief de- 
partments, Etymology and Syntax. The Moors continued 
still to be a gallant people. I profess myself to be an 
observer and a friend of mankind. Nights are the days 
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of Thought, her most illumined hours. As a parent he 
claims respect. A Magus, in the old sense of the term, 
had nothing in common with the impostors that are now 
called magicians. The Magi were wise men, who applied 
themselves to the study of nature and religion. The 
sound must seem an echo to the sense. They regarded 
that prince as a usurper, and agreed to divide his do- 
minions between them. The loadstone, or magnet, is an 
ore of iron* That declaration will operate as a powerful 
incentive. Whom can they accuse as the authors of all 
this misery but the Lacedaemonians ? 

8. Nominatives Independent, and Interjections. 
[ Text-Book, pt. 2. ch. 9.] 

Rule 16. A Noun or Pronoun related to an imperfect 
participle, but having its case independent of any concord 
or regimen, is in the nominative absolute ; as, " He being 
sick, his sister would not leave the house;" " The ships 
coming in sight, all fear was dismissed." 

Rule 17. Interjections are generally abrupt expressions 
independent of syntax ; as, " Nay, I will not permit you ;" 
" Ah I when shall I return !" 

Rule 18. The nominative (of the name of a person or 
thing) directly addressed is preceded by the interjection 
O, expressed or understood ; as, " We will not serve thy 
gods, O king; 9 * " O my country, how art thou degraded;" 
" Children, obey your parents." 

Rule 19. A noun used abruptly, in exclamation, is in 
the nominative case; as, "The friends of my youth — 
where are they?" " Your land — strangers devour it." 

Questions. What is meant by a Nominative Absolute? 
Give the Rule for what is ordinarily called the Nominative 
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Absolute. Repeat the general Rule concerning Interjections. 
What particular Rule respects the Interjection O f What is 
the use of the form called the Nominative Addressed. Repeat 
the Rule regarding the Nominative Exclamatory. Explain 
the use of that form. 

Exercises. 

The weather being favourable, the galleys made the 
coast of Cornwall. What friend, alas ! will aid me now ! 
Come summer, sweet summer, with sunshine and gladness. 
Your friends not liking the proposal, I would have you 
try some other course. King Agrippa, believest thou the 
prophets ? An Orpheus ! an Orpheus ! he works on the 
crowd. No, sir, I have not heard him preach. The 
officer quitted the room, his face glowing with indignation. 
Hence, vain deluding joys ! But hail, thou goddess, sage 
and holy ! I am now less sanguine, the world having too 
often disappointed me. Stay, O stranger, and contemplate 
the scene. This world, my dear children, being full of 
snares, cannot be enjoyed without circumspection. Poor 
forlorn creature! where are now the flatterers that he 
could once inspire and command ! These mean pretences 
— I detest them. What ! are ye still in doubt ? Why 
are your harps silent, O bards, the king having returned 
with victory! 
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APPENDIX 

OP 

MISCELLANEOUS POETICAL PASSAGES, 

AS EXERCISES IN PARSING AND PARAPHRASING. 



After the pupil has been made to analyse the more difficult 
constructions in a poetical passage, and to understand the less 
obvious grammatical relations, he will find it a profitable ex- 
ercise to attempt a paraphrastic translation of the passage into 
the prosaic form. 

The best paraphrase, it is true, will generally injure the 
beauty and weaken the force of good poetry. On this subject 
Dr. Campbell says, " By a multiplicity of words the sentiment 
is not set off and accommodated, but, like David equipped in 
Saul's armour, it is encumbered and oppressed." — "We are 
told," he adds, " of the torpedo, that it has the wonderful 
quality of numbing every thing it touches. A paraphrase is a 
torpedo. By its influence the most vivid sentiments become 
lifeless, the most sublime are flattened, the most fervid chilled, 
the most vigorous enervated."* But although these effects 
may, in some degree at least, result from the most skilful 
attempt to paraphrase certain kinds of poetry, the intellectual 
benefit derivable from the essay, and the evidence which it 
furnishes of the reader's judgment and taste, are considerations 
which amply vindicate the paraphrase as a useful species of 
exercise in composition. 
Young children should occasionally be required to paraphrase 



* Philosophy of Rhetoric, B. 3. Ch. 2. 
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the poetical lessons of their initiatory reading books.* Such 
books generally supply exercises suitably enough arranged for 
the earlier stages of proficiency. But for the upper classes in 
elementary schools, it is hoped that the passages which form the 
conclusion of the present little work, will be found an expedient 
selection, as exercises both in parsing and in paraphrasing. 
Before the pupil is required to write a paraphrase of any 
portion of these, he should be directed by the teacher — 

(a) To parse, syntactically, the words whose relations to other 
words are least obvious, or are liable to misapprehension* 

(b) To read, or write, the passage in the simplest order of 
construction, using the author's own words, and supplying any 
ellipses occasioned by poetic brevity. 

(c) To ascertain the propriety or the force of the principal 
words, phrases, figures, allusions, &c. which the poet has 
employed. 

We shall introduce the exercises by two examples. 

example 1. — satan's descent toward paradise. 

O for that warning voice, which he who saw 
The Apocalypse heard cry in heaven aloud — 
Then when the Dragon, put to second rout, 
Came furious down to be revenged on men — 
* Woe to the inhabitants on earth P that now, 
While time was, our first parents had been warned 



* In an article in the English Journal of Education, for Oc- 
tober, 1848, I recommended the occasional employment of 

Saraphrasing in Bible Lessons, as a means of bringing out and 
lustrating the sense of Scripture, — the direction being, that 
the children should be first taught the meaning of the more 
difficult expressions occurring in the Lesson, and that the 
master should then read the passage in brief consecutive por- 
tions, and require for each portion a translation or paraphrase 



practice, will become more manageable and interesting than a 




first trial may appear to argue. 
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The coming of their secret foe, and 'scaped — 
Haply so 'scaped his mortal snare ! For now 
Satan, now first inflamed with rage, came down — 
The tempter, ere the accuser, of mankind — 
To wreck on innocent frail man his loss 
Of that first battle, and his flight to hell. 

Milton, P.L. bk. iv. 1. 

(a) Parse, syntactically, the words for, which, cry, aloud, then, 
put, woe, that, now, coming, escaped, so, for, now, now, inflamed, 
tempter, ere, to wreck, loss, flight. 

(o) O how fervent is imagination's desire for that warning 
voice, which he who saw the Apocalypse heard cry aloud in 
heaven "Woe to the inhabitants on earth!" — then when the 
Dragon, having been put to second rout, came down furious to 
be revenged on men ; — in order that now, while there was time, 
our first parents had been warned of the coming of their secret 
foe, and had escaped — haply so escaped his mortal snare ! For 
Satan, being now first inflamed with rage, now came down, as 
the tempter, ere he should be the accuser, of mankind, to wreck 
his loss of that first battle, and his flight to hell, on innocent 
frail man. 

(c) " That warning voice which he heard," refers to a yet 
future time foreseen by St. John; Rev. xii. 10. 12. — "The 
Apocalypse," the revelation of the coming destinies of the 
Christian Church. — " Heard," foreheard. — " The Dragon," Rev. 
xii. 9. — " Put to second rout," Rev. xii. 7, 8, 9 ; the first over- 
throw of Satan having been before man's creation. — "To be 
revenged on men," because they were favourites of heaven, 
destined to supply the place of the fallen angels ; Rev. xii. 12. 
— " While time was," while Satan was on mount Niphates in 
Armenia, pondering his wicked purpose, and therefore affording 
time for the interposition of a warning voice for man; see 
Par. Lost, B. 3. L. 733 to 742. — " Secret foe," who should con- 
ceal his enmity under the semblance of friendship. — " Haply 
so," if possible by such means. — " Mortal," designed to cause 
death. — " Now first inflamed with rage," having been for the 
first- time provoked by defeat. — " Came down," from the sun's 
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orb, where he had obtained information from Uriel, the spirit 
of the sun, respecting the situation of Paradise. — " The accuser," 
Rev. xii. 10. — " To wreck," to wreak, to revenge . — " That first 
battle," &c. Par. Lost, B. 1. L. 44. 

{Paraphrase.) O that the first human pair had been 
addressed by that voice, which, from the remote future, 
reached the ear of him who beheld, through Divine reve- 
lation, the coming destinies of the Christian church, — 
that warning voice which St. John, foreseeing the second 
overthrow of the great Dragon, the Devil, and his wraths 
ful descent to take vengeance on the human race, heard 
cry aloud in heaven, " Woe to the inhabiters of the earth!" 
in order that now, while there was opportunity to give 
warning, our first parents had been thus made aware of 
the approach of that disguised adversary, and had there- 
by ensured, if it might be, their escape from his death- 
designing snare. For at this period Satan, now for the 
first time excited by rage, came down as the tempter, 
in order that he might afterwards be the accuser, of man- 
kind, to wreak his vengeance on our innocent but fallible 
nature, for his first overthrow by the Almighty, and his 
expulsion to the region of outer darkness. 

EXAMPLE 2. — TO THE SKYLARK. 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ! 

A privacy of glorious light is thine ; 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 

Of harmony, with rapture more divine ; 

Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam, 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home. 

Wordsworth. 

(a) Parse, syntactically, the words leave, thine, whence, with y 
divine, type, roam, true. 

Qj) Leave thou to the nightingale her shady wood ! a privacy 
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of glorious light'is thine; whence thou, with more divine rap- 
ture than hers, dost pour upon the world a flood of harmony ; 
thou being a type of the wise, who soar, but who never roam, 
true, like them, to the kindred points of Heaven and Home. 

(c) 44 Her shady wood," the obscure retirement which the 
nightingale seeks. — 44 A privacy of glorious light," an instance 
of the contrasting figure called antithesis, privacy being more 
generally related to darkness than to light ; but concealment 
may be occasioned by the glare of light as well as by darkness ; 
hence the poet Young speaks of the Almighty as being hidden 
by excessive splendour. Night Thoughts, N. 4. See also 
Milton's Par. Lost, (Dr. Major's Edition,) B. 3. L. 374—382., 
and the note on that passage. — 44 Whence thou dost pour upon 
the world a flood of harmony," the nightingale's song is re- 
stricted to the place of its seclusion, but the song of the soaring 
lark is heard far and wide, and is very fitly called a flood of 
harmony, from its full, continuous tones descending upon the 
landscape. Harmony is here used in the sense of melody. — 
" With rapture more divine," indicated by the lark's soaring 
toward heaven. — 44 Type of the wise," a figurative resemblance 
of the wise. — 44 Who soar but never roam," in allusion to the 
direct soaring of the lark. The wise elevate their affections to 
heaven, and their hearts do not deviate from that direction in 
quest of happiness. — 44 True to the kindred points of Heaven 
and Home," a metaphoric allusion to the compass needle, which 
points true to the poles. Heaven and Home are called kindred 
points, because Heaven is the only permanent home for man, 
and an earthly home derives its true comforts from heavenly- 
mindedness. 

{Paraphrase.) Leave thou, without envy or regret, to 
the nightingale her obscure retirement in the darksome 
wood ! Thou art equally remote from disturbance ; but 
thy seclusion is in the glorious light of heaven, toward 
which thou soarest, as if inspired with a temper of more 
heavenly ecstacy and gratitude; and from on high thy 
melodious tones descend continuously as a flood, to enliven 
the wide landscape. A beautiful type thou art of those 
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whose hearts are impelled by wisdom to rise towards the 
Creator, but not to deviate from that upward direction 
in quest of any other source of real happiness. They, 
like thyself, true as the needle to the pole, keep their 
affections ever steadily in the direction between the cor- 
responding scenes of Heaven and Home, while, at the 
same time, with generosity like thine, they shed blessings 
on all around them. 

Exercises. 

i. trust in providence. 

Heaven may not grant thee all thy mind ; 
Yet say not thou that Heaven's unkind. 
God is alike both good and wise 
In what he grants and what denies. 
Perhaps what goodness gives to day, 
To-morrow goodness takes away. 

Cotton. 

II. THE LAST HOUR. 

As the light leaf, whose fall to ruin bears 
Some trembling insect's little world of cares, 
Descends in silence, while around waves on 
The mighty forest, reckless what is gone ; — 
Such is man's doom ; and, ere an hour be flown, — 
Start not, thou trifler! — such may be thine own ! 

Mrs. HemanSi 
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HI. death's SEASONS. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither, at the north wind's breath ; 

And stars to set : — but all — 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death ! 

Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 
And smile at thee ; but thou art not of those 
That wait the ripened bloom, to seize their prey. 

Mrs. Hemans. 

IV. FUNERAL SONG. 

He is gone on the mountain, 

He is lost to the forest, 

Like a summer-dried fountain, 

When our need was the sorest ! 

The font, reappearing, 

From the rain drops shall borrow ; 

But to us comes no cheering, 

To Duncan no morrow I 

The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary j 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory ! 
The autumn winds rushing 
Waft the leaves that are serest ; 
But our flower was in flushing,. 
When blighting was nearest 1 

Sir TV. Scott 
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V. SPRING. 

Now the glad earth her frozen zone unbinds ; 
And o'er her bosom breathe the western winds. 
Already now the snow-drop dares appear, — 
The first pale blossom of the unripened year, — . 
As Flora's breath, by some transforming power, 
Had changed an icicle into a flower. 
Its name and hue the scentless plant retains, 
And winter lingers in its icy veins. 
To this succeed the violet's glossy blue, 
And each inferior flower of fainter hue ; 
Till riper months the perfect year disclose, 
And Flora cries exulting, " See my rose ! " 

BarbauU. 

VI. FAME. 

Nor Fame I slight, nor for her favours call ; 

She comes unlooked for, if she comes at all. 

But if the purchase costs so dear a price 

As soothing folly, or exalting vice ; 

O ! if the Muse must flatter lawless sway, 

And follow still where Fortune leads the way ; 

Or if no basis bear my rising name, 

But the fallen ruins of another's fame ; — 

Then, teach me, Heaven ! to scorn the guilty bays ; 

Drive from my breast that wretched thirst of praise. 

Unblemished let me live, or die unknown ; 

O ! grant an honest fame, or grant me none ! 

Pope. 
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VII. PRATER. 

Prayer is the soul's sincere desire, 

Uttered or unexpressed ; 
The motion of a hidden fire, 

That trembles in the breast. 

Prayer is the burthen of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear, 
The upward glancing of an eye, 

When none but God is near. 

Prayer is the simplest form of speech 

That infant lips can try ; 
Prayer, the sublimest strains that reach 

The Majesty on high. 

Prayer is the Christian's vital breath, 

The Christian's native air ; 
His watchword at the gates of death ; 

He enters heaven by prayer. 

J. Montgomery. 

VIIL A CONTRAST, 

Reflected in the lake, I love 
To mark the star of evening glow, 
So tranquil in the heaven above, 
So restless on the wave below. 
Thus heavenly hope is all serene ; 
But earthly hope, how bright soe'er, 
Still fluctuates o'er this changing scene, 
As false and fleeting as 't is fair. 

, Heber. 

d 2 
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IX. SARPEDON TO GLAUCUS. 

Could all our care elude the gloomy grave, 
Which claims no less the fearful than the brave, 
For lust of fame, I should not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy soul to war. 
But since, alas ! ignoble age must come, 
Disease, and death's inexorable doom, 
The life which others pay, let us bestow, 
And give to fame what we to nature owe ; 
Brave though we fall, and honoured if we live, 
Or let us glory gain, or glory give. 

Pope's Homer. 

X. THE BOSS. 

The rose had been washed, just washed in a shower, 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed ; 
The plentiful moisture encumbered the flower, 

And weighed down its beautiful head. 

The cup was all filled, and the leaves were all wet, 

And it seemed, to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 

On the flourishing bush where it grew. 

I hastily seized it, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drowned ; 

And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 
I snapped it ; it fell to the ground. 

And such, I exclaimed, is the pitiless part 

Some act by the delicate mind ; 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart 

Already to sorrow resigned. 
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This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 

Might have bloomed with its owner awhile ; 

And the tear that is wiped with a little address, 
May be followed, perhaps, by a smile. 

Cowper. 

XI. EXPOSTULATION. 

The current that with gentle murmur glides, — 

Thou know*st, — being stopped, impatiently doth rage ; 

But, when his fair course is not hindered, 

He makes sweet music with the enameled stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And so, by many winding nooks, he strays 

With willing sport to the wild ocean. 

Then, let me go, and hinder not my course ! 

Ill be as patient as a gentle stream, 

And make a pastime of each weary step ! 

Shakspeare. 

xn. EVENING. 

Now came still evening on ; and twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird — 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, — 
Were slunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale. 
She all night long her amorous descant sung : 
Silence was pleased. Now glowed the firmament 
With, living sapphires. Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest ; till the moon, 
Bising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light* 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

Milton. 
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xin. satan's overthrow. 

Nine times the space that measures day and night 

To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 

Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf, 

Confounded, though immortal. But his doom 

Reserved him to more wrath ; for now the thought 

Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 

Torments him. Round he throws his baleful eyes, 

That witnessed huge affliction and dismay, 

Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast hate. 

At once, as far as angels ken, he views 

The dismal situation waste and wild: 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round 

As one great furnace flamed ; yet from those flames 

No light, but rather darkness visible, 

Served only to discover sights of woe. 

Milton. 

XIV. MERCY. 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath* It is twice blessed : 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown. 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings. 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway : 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings : 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
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When mercy seasons justice. Think of this, 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

Shakspeare. 

xv. satan's address to beelzebub. 

If thou beest he, — but O, how fallen ! how changed 

From him who, in the happy realms of light, 

Clothed with transcendent brightness, did * outshine 

Myriads though bright ! If he whom mutual league, 

United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 

And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 

Joined with me once ; now misery hath joined 

In equal ruin. Into what pit thou seest, 

From what height fallen, so much the stronger proved 

He with his thunder ; and, till then, who knew 

The force of those dire arms ! Tet not for those, 

Nor what the potent victor, in his rage, 

Can else inflict, do I repent, or change — 

Though changed in outward lustre — that fixed mind, 

And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 

That with the mightiest raised me to contend, 

And to the fierce contention brought along 

Innumerable force of spirits armed, 

That durst dislike his reign, and, me preferring, 

His utmost power with adverse power opposed 

In dubious battle on the plains of heaven, 

And shook his throne. 

Milton. 



Didst) the usual reading, is ungrammaticaL 
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xvi. hamlet's soliloquy on death. 

To be! or not to be! — that is the question. 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them. — To die! To sleep! — 

No more? — and by a sleep, to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to? — 'tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished! — To die! To sleep! — 

To sleep ? — perchance to dream ! — Ay ! there's the rub ! 

For, in that sleep of death, what dreams may come, 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause. There's the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life ! 

Shakspeare. 

xvn. Messiah's triumph over the rebel angels. 

Sole victor, from the expulsion of His foes 
Messiah His triumphal chariot turned. 
To meet Him, all His saints, — who silent stood, 
Eye-witnesses of His almighty acts, — 
With jubilee advanced ; and as they went, 
Shaded with branching palm, each order bright 
Sung triumph, and Him sung victorious King, 
Son, Heir, and Lord, — to Him dominion given, 
Worthiest to reign. He, celebrated, rode 
Triumphant through mid heaven, into the courts 
And temple of His mighty Father throned 
On high, Who into glory Him received, 
Where now He sits, at the right hand of bliss. 

Milton, 
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XVm. CATO'S SOLILOQUY ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE 
SOUL. 

It must be so ! — Plato, thou reasonest well ! — 

Clse, whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 

Of falling into nought? — Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? — 

'Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; 

'Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates Eternity to man ! 

Eternity! thou pleasing — dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass ! 

The wide — the unbounded prospect lies before me ; 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it ! 

Addison. 

XIX. ELECT WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me ! 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds, — 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 
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Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow, twittering from the straw -built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, — 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed ! 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ! 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees, the envied kiss to share ! 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 

Their harrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke. 
How jocund did they drive their team a-field ! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not ambition mock their, useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ! 

Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor! 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour! — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave ! 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the notes of praise. 
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Can storied urn, and animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 

Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust ? 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ? 

Perhaps, in this neglected spot, is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire, — 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstacy the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unrol. 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ! 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air ! 

Gray. 

XX. PROCRASTINATION. 

Be wise to-day : 'tis madness to defer. 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead, — 

Thus on, — till wisdom is pushed out of life. 

Procrastination is the thief of time ; 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 

And to the mercies of a moment, leaves 

The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

Of man's miraculous mistakes, this bears 

The palm, that all men are about to live, — 

For ever on the brink of being born. 

All pay themselves the compliment, to think 

They one day shall not drivel ; and their pride, 

On this reversion, takes up ready praise, — 

At least their own; — their future selves applauds. 

How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 
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Time lodged in their own hands is folly's vails ; 

That lodged in fate's to wisdom they consign. 

The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone. 

'Tis not in folly not to scorn a fool ; 

And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 

All promise is poor dilatory man ; 

And that through every stage. When young, indeed, 

In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 

Unanxious for ourselves, and only wish — 

As duteous sons — our fathers were more wise. 

At thirty, man suspects himself a fool, 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty, chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve, 

In all the magnanimity of thought ; 

Resolves and re-resolves, then dies the same ! 

And why ! Because he thinks himself immortal. 

All men think all men mortal but themselves ; 

Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 

Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden dread ; 

But their hearts, wounded like the wounded air, 

Soon close ; where past the shaft, no trace is found, 

As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel. * 

So dies, in human hearts, the thought of death, 

Even with the tender tear which nature sheds 

O'er those we love ; we drop it in their grave. Young. 

* See the Apocrypha — Wisdom of Solomon, Ch. 5. V. 10, 
11, 12. 

THE END. 
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